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which gives to other mortals weight and awkward- The sun went down with all the magnificent 
ness. Light as a fairy, he glided along with such a) concomitants described by poet, orator, and au- 
grace of motion and a correctness of time, that his thor, so many thousand times. Wrapping himselt 
very dancing was almost music. The little girls | up in his glorious mantle of light, and sinking calin- 
| gathered round in circles, where you might see blue | ly to his rest, like a brave warrior reposing after 
eyes and black, and the rich hazel, and the expres- || the dangers of the day, and yet more resembling a 


THE MISANTHROFE. isive, penetrating gray, all gazing down upon the /gvod and great man, who takes his last sleep, after 
}young idol with glances, now melting into humid | having travelled the arduous course of a lite undis 


These shal! the fiery passions tear, 
= The vultures of the mind, jefinese, and now brightening into flashes of fire. | turbed by the tempests of guilt, and now, therefore, 
| 
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yp rte, ote And glowing cheeks were around him, blooming junshaded by the clouds of sorrow. The glare of a 

Or pining Love shal! waste their youth, jlike roses of a fairy land; and sweet, red, fresh ‘summer day gradually me!ted into less dazzling 

ppp hi aged — | laughing lips, breathing their fragrant breath—some- | hues, till twilight, sweet twilight, covered the land- 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, times softening into smiles of tenderness, and again | scape, like a fairy charm upon the face of nature, t 

Grim visaged comfortless Despair, seeming to tremble beneath the weight of the words | hush the tempest of grief —to banish the irksome bus 

And Gorrew's plerving dart.—Grey of love which bashful beauty was unwilling to utter.| tle of the surrounding crowds—to suspend the cold 

Wuen I was at school, Charles Wanford was my! | am not painting from imagination.—I write the | hearted Selfishness of business, and to call the pant 
bosom companion. I see him even now in his blue truth. I have oftenseen some pretty girl, delighted ! ing labourer to a delicious rest. Atsuch atime the 
pantaloons and little roundabout jacket, the life and) to be his partner, palpably, and in the simplicity of mind fluctuates between the daily task, and the 





soul of merriment. He was slender and delicately | affection, return the accidental pressure of his hand, 
jormed, but perfectly well proportioned. Hisface) and gaze into his eyes with the unconcealed and 
vould not have been deemed very handsome by “| strange motive which he had inspired; and some- 
careless observer, but to him who gazed attentively | times some golden-headed little Hebe would fling 


upon his countenance—who watched the varying  jnto his face a handful of mottos—then blushing at | 


glow pass and repass over his well-turned cheek—| her presumption, scamper away wild with the tick- 
who perceived the sweet intelligence of the smile  }ish agitation which now, for the first time, invaded 
that gave his lips a voiceless language, more elo- the summer serenity of her bosom. His dancing 
quent than words—and who had caught the fascina-| seemed characteristic of his mind. Just so lie seemed 
tion of his iarge, full, hazel eyes, beaming with ten-) calculated merrily and gracefully to pursue the flow- 
demess and feeling, to him it would have been a, ery journey of life, rioting in honour and affection. 
subject of surprise that the beauty ofthe boy should! We loved each other sincerely With all the ar- 
have been doubted for a moment. dour of youth, we fondly believed the world to be 

Aschoolis a mimic world. Little men there weave | aj] what it appeared, and conceived ourselves linked 
petty intrigues, and exert their infant ingenuity in| together by a chain which no circumstance could 
small adventures. Miniature passions, and virtues,; break, or time dissolve. But the evanescence of 
and vices, there strengthen by action in a contracted, school friendship is proverbial, and it was not for us 
sphere, and the student of human nature beholds: to dispute the truth of the proverb. We were sepa- 
the young Bonaparte struggling for empire, or the, rated, and I left New-York. Fora jittie woe we 
embryo Washington, firm and intrepid in the cause corresponded with the fidelity of two heroines in a 


nightly visions and half the cold worldly wisdom flies 
at the approach of pensive fancy. The stuff Wall- 
street-broker, and the stock-jobber, who has work- 
ed hard for his share, lose themselves in the regions 
of imagination ; the doctor, who lives amid blood 
and death; the lawyer, who is habitually har- 
dened against tears and groans, the merchant, whose 
susceptibility is chilled by commerce, whose fine 
feelings have been ftrittered away, “ here a little 
and there a little’—nay, the alderman, whose 
sensibilities have been drowned in turtle-soup, or 
|smothered in roast-beef and plum-pudding—the 
very alderman, yielding to the witcheries of this 
jenchanting hour, waddles back along the flowery 
path of life, conning on past pleasures and blasted 
| hopes. 

| As I reclined upon the balcony, and listened to the 
lrippling of the waves, and rustling of the breeze, 
; which chorded well with the soft notes of a distant 
|bugle, sweetened as it came over the water, I was 


oftruth. Parties are formed and ruined. Favour-| 
ites rise and fall. Heroes and statesmen, philoso-! 
ohers and moralists, gradually assume their charac-| 
ters and attempt their vocation ; and the sturdy little) 
knave, entangled in his own toils, and hurled into} 


| 
novel. We wrote ourselves into a more zealous startled byadeepsigh. I turned my head, and per 


affection, and increased our protestations of eternal | ceived that it issued from a pale-faced, emaciated 
faith. But time, that arrant enemy to all human /man, who appeared in the last stages of a consump 
things—that murderer of monarchs and destroyer of tion 5 labouring under the double agony of disease 
empires—that gigantic demon whose look is terror, jand sorrow. As I knew too well the pain which 


temporary ruin, and the pure-hearted, high-minded |) and whose touch is desolation—who stalks over the | stief receives from the rude stare of curiosity, | was 
youth, purchasing, by nobleness, his annual immor- | path of life, withering its flowers and blasting its turning to depart, when I was struck with an ex 
tality, form the very picture of human life. | luxuriant loveliness, trampling down upon broken | Pression in the stranger’s face, which seemed fami 
In this little world Charles Wanford was a hero. | hopes and fruitless wishes; assisted by his black |!iar to me—I looked again, and was sure I had seen 
He bore about him the nameless enchantment which | and scowling ministers, death and destruction, what ‘that countenance before. I had met it somewhere 
accompanies ingeniousness, purity, and intelligence ; | was our fragile friendshiptohim? It was like aten- | —and it suddenly aroused in me a train of associa- 
and every thing he did produced a pleasing effect, der flower reaching out its fragrant leaves, and |tions. The image of my friend, buried, as it had 
for which we could not account. He seemed to silently yielding its perfume to enrich the grove, |been, under a muitiplicity of other impressions, 
possess one of those minds which nature forms from | putinvolved in the ruin of the tempest which pros- |seemed struggling into day-light, and as our eyes 


her choicest materials, and fabricates with the great- | trates oaks and elms in the dust. 

est care—imparting a natural and never weakening] Years passed on. I returned to New-York, but 
principle which urges to soar above the meanness. scarcely remembered my early friend. My heart 
and vulgarities of commonplace existence. He de-) had been interwoven with other affections, and 
lighted in poetry and music. He had a hundred | stamped with deeper impressions than those which | 
little songs which he used to warble forth, half un- || it received at H—— school; and new friends were | 
conscious of the witcheries they conveyed. Though || around me, and new engagements to dissipate the | 
only fourteen, he had already found the flute his| remembrance of old times. 
favourite instrument; and he breathed from it ame-| | rambled to the battery one evening last summer 
‘ody so delightful, so delicate, so full of taste and! to refresh myself after the fatigues of a hot day spent | 
sweetness, that the dullest boy in the school linger-| in study. As the corporation had refused to supply | 
ed with a listening air, and unscrewed his features the citizens with seats, when I was tired with walk. | 
into a smile of delight. Another one of his accom-| ing I leaned for repose on the broad fence which | 
plishments was dancing. He moved over the floor! skirts the southern and western sides of this lovely | 
‘s if he were disenthralled from the gravitation’ promenade 


imet, I instinctively uttered the name of Charles 
|/Wanford! He hesitated a moment, and we rushed 
|into each other’s arms. He was strangely altered, 
j}but even yet I traced the expression which anima 
|ted his earlier years. 

It would be tedious to detail the circumstances 
which followed our recognition. He took me to his 
lodgings and promised me his history, which I send 
you. He told me that he knew he was in a rapid 
consumption, and that he never expected to see 
dearspring again. I tried to encourage him, but he 
would not be consoled. I reverted to the scenes ot 
our boyhood—his eyes filled with tears—he grasped 
my hand and exclaimed, “ It was a beautiful dream, 
‘but it isgone forever!” He was completely soured 
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by his misfortunes, and I mourned over him as the 
ruins of a noble mind. He inveighed against the 
treachery of the world ; bitterly cursed all woman- 
kind, and said he longed to be locked in the cold, 
still slumber of the grave. 

Poor, dear Charley. He quietly breathed his last 
in my arms—persevering to the end in his obstinate 
hatred of woman 


worshipped her madly. I could not conceal the! his house a year, in the uninterrupted pursuit of 
emotions which she had inspired, and as I was rich,|| your studies. 1 owe Mr. Medley the deepest obji- 
my adulations, fearless of rebuke, were openly ten- gations He has been a faithful friend to me, jn 
dered to her, and I knew that my devotion was a/ the times of distress, and I beg you always to re. 
by-word among my acquaintance. But what cared | member, that any disrespect offered to him, will be 
I for that, so long as I knew my hopes were based | the same as if directed against me. He has once 
on truth. So far from rejecting my proffered ho- saved me fromruin. I wish, Charles, he may do as 
mage, she received it with smiles and glances, and|| much for you. There, in the stillness of the coun- 


You must not understand that his story expresses blushing downcast looks, which fired my magina- 
any of my sentiments. Far, very far, be it from me | tion and fanned my passion into a blaze. 
to abuse the fair sex.—God bless them. F,), “She was tall and slender. Her face full of ten- 

“Jamamisanthrope. Ihatethe world. A thou-| derness; and sometimes when her large black eyes 
sand times in the course of my wretched existence ||met mine, lingered a moment in the heaven of an! 
I have envied the serpent that crawls away from the | uninterrupted gaze, and then sank on the ground, I 
gaze of men, to coil himself up in unbroken repose ; | felt that I was the very happiest of human beings. 
or wished to be the owl, to shun the hated light and] “‘ Oh, the days of firstlove! When hope is bright 
hoot alone in the midnight gloom. Once! was hap- | and fancy unrestrained; when the body is full of 
py; but it was only when I was deceived. When| health, and the soul etherealized in the influence of 
luxuries pampered my taste, and flatteries dazzled) a thousand gay and romantic emotions; when the 
my understanding, | was wont to believe the sug-) brain is clear from the perplexities of business, and 


gestions of hope were true, as they were delightful. | the heart pure, free, unscathed, and bounding in its || 


Inexperienced as I was, I willingly believed every | original lightness, overflows with the tenderest af- | 


thing that was told me, because I heard only from | fections as natural springs gush from luxuriant soil; 
every mouth that I was good and great, and must be | then the dream of woman is sweet indeed. 
happy. You remember, that at school, my days!) “At this time my father, by endorsing largely for 


try, and away from city life, I hope to find an im- 
provement which will make you worthy the strong 
affection I bear you.’ 

“A few days after, I set off for the dwelling of 
my relation, with mingled emotions of anger, re- 
pentance, anxiety, and regret.’ 

** Mr. Medley was noted as a strict disciplinarian, 
His family affairs went on like clock-work. The 
most perfect regularity and order pervaded every 
branch, and they accomplished their tasks with 
ease, cheerfulness, and dispatch. The gentleman 
to whose care my father had committed me, was 
about forty. He was atall, well-proportioned, mus- 
cular man, who might de called handsome His 
| face, though it seldom relaxed into a smile, was by 
|no means morose, and when pleased, beamed with 

spirit, chastened by frequent contemplation. 





were one continued scene of triumph and pleasure.) a treacherous friend, lost the greater part of his for- 
{ was spoiled by flattery. I had been unnerved by) tune. I flew to Mary to inform her of the fact. By, 
the soft adulations of my friends, and reposed in a! heavens, she had heard it before, and she insulted) 
luxurious indolence, fatal to virtue. Every object me! Would you believe it, my triend? I found, by, 
around seemed to woo me to pleasure; but most||a stifled laugh, and other symptoms not to be mis- 
of all, I sought it in the company of women. I saw) taken, that while I had given way to my feelings, 
they were beautiful—I felt they must be sincere. | under the idea that we were alone, she had conceal- 
To a soul like mine, unaccustomed to limit its wl ed a favoured rival, who enjoyed my discomfiture 
joyments, and which followed fully the impulse of| and exaggerated my conduct. Ina little time she 


| “Mrs. Medley, on the contrary, was extremely 
young. The twenty happy years which she en- 
joyed on earth, had only given a brighter magic tc 
| her eye, and a more graceful and bewitching beau- 
ty to her form. She had attracted the attention o! 
Mr. Medley, by the winning loveliness of ber per- 
son, and as the showy qualities of her mind frequent. 
ly assumed the various shapes of wit, penetration, 
generosity, and virtue, he ran into the trap, like 


every wish, love was more than it is to other men. | 
{ saw those who loved periodically, and made their 
passion serve their common interests. Others, whose | 


was married, and I was pointed out as the poor man 
whom she had deceived. There was something in 
this which my nature could not brook ; and to drown 


affection was deep in proportion as their mistress’ | reflection I rushed into the wildest scenes of mirth. 


a hungry mouse, and the Gordian knot was tied 
Indeed, such were her charms, that even after he 
had fathomed the depth of her mind, and found it 
shallow as the brook, whose sparkling proceeds 





house was high, and who measured the extent of || had lost my mother soon after I left H—— school, || from the mock diamond sands at the bottom, he 


their admiration by the length of her purse. To}! and my father now was the object of my warmest) still clung to her, and was contented with his prize 
me love was an absorbing and overwhelming prin- || esteem and love. As I hurried into great excesses, | As is very frequently the case, they lived togethe: 
ciple, which agitated my whole system. It was! he rebuked me one day with a sternness which he | in mere tranquillity, varying their time with but few 
too strong and intense to be happy. Alike in suc-| had never assumed towards me before. As I bore |) symptoms of affection, which, on the lady’s part 
cess or failure, it preyed upon my heart. It was!for him an affection mingled with almost sacred || were much ofteneracted than felt. I was not long it 
either a heat that consumed, or a tempest that de-| veneration, his frown startled me, and his angry | discovering that she had awakened to other medi- 
stroyed. I was careless, too, and improvident of) words sank deep, rankling, into my heart, only giv-! tations than such as had been at first inspired by the 
my affection. I did not measure it out with ava-) ing a stronger impulse to my desperation. 1 had, of | manly grace of her husband ; and I was convinced 
ricious hand, but I lavished it, and was ruined. I jcourse, intervals of reflection. During these, my) that she loved him merely because it was her duty 
was too wayward to dally with the stream—to play | agony was unutterable. I knew I was excruciating | Though by mechanical atteution to his wishes, ani 
with sparkling rivulets, and pluck the flowers which | my father’s feelings, but I was already disgraced in| obedience to his commands, she kept alive his lin 
grew on their banks ; but I plunged into the deep, his eyes. Through all my dissipations, however, I | gering love ; yet, when off her guard, her eye was 
capid, and resistless current that whirled me to de-|) preserved a mind above meanness. I disdained a) cold when it fell on him, and she treated him only 
struction. I was cautioned. They preached mo-) base or cruel action, and often lavished my all to| with uninspired glances and soulless smiles. Th« 








rality to me, and beset me with wise laws and petty) soothe the sorrows of age, or supply defenceless 


|rest of the family consisted of a lovely girl of eig! 


pieces of wisdom. They might as well have at-| 
tempted to reason down the thundering tempest, or} 


beauty with a shelter from the wolfish world. 
« These acts of generosity sometimes reached my 


| teen, whom Mr. Medley had adopted from charita- 
|, ble motives, and two young gentlemen, who were 


philosophize the cataract of Niagara into the placid i father’s ears, and he conceived hopes of my redemp- t his sous by a former wife. 


little silver lake that used tolook so sweet asitslept, 
among the mountains. It was not for me to ima-| 


tion. Itseemed like the rainbow shining through 
lthe storm ; and in his jéurnals, which I have since 


| «On entering this scene, I found myself in a vers 
| different situation from any to which I had been ac 


gine that cheeks so fair could feign the tender blush, | perused, I trace the hopes and fears which by turns) customed. Transplanted suddenly, from the exciting 


or that lips of such surpassing beauty could coin the | 


jagitated his affectionate breast for me, his wretch- | warmth of the city air, to the cold moral atmospher: 


deceitful lie. Pleased with the new spring—inhal- | ed son. of my kind friend, I felt an increased moroseness 0! 
ing odourous breezes, and treading over rosy meads,|) «* With this idea he sent me to spend a year with a|| disposition. The two youths, who were to be my 
what traveller, so young, so passionate, so romantic} distant relation. One afternoon he called me into | future companions, devested at once of the vices 


as I was, would shun the gale for fear of disease, | 


jhis study and informed me of his intention. 


or watch for the glistening snake among the inno-|) «<« My son,’ said he, and as I looked intohis ven-| 
cent flowers? erable face, I could mark the light of affection 

“I was about eighteen, when, for the first time, 1) stealing through the shade of sorrow, ‘ my son, I am! 
fell seriously in love. Fearless of disappointment} going to send you away. I need not dwell upon a| 


|| and virtues which animated me, soon disgusted m¢ 
with wretched specimens of grovelling meanness 
From my contemptuous refusal to join them in som 
of their detestable adventures, originated an enmi- 
ty which, though feeble at first, terminated in very 


in that which had now become the grand object of) subject which we both but too well understand— | disagreeable consequences. My greatest pleasur 
life, I put no restraint on the wing of hope. The! but you must not remain longer in this city.’ was experienced in the company of the pretty 
being whom I had chosen possessed every beauty of) “I suppose, sir,’ said I, assuming a firmness 1 was) Ellen; but here again fate interposed. I have cf- 
person which could ensnare iy soul, and I wasthen far from possessing, ‘1 am to be sent to sea.’ | ten thought that I never enjoy a burst of pleasure 
too heedless to inquire as to her mind. Isawshe “No, my dear boy,’ replied he, ‘you are mista- | but that I am sure to pay for it afterwards with ten- 
was well educated, witty, cheerful, and beautiful) ken ; I do not wish to deny you all the rational plea-// fold pain; that I never am happy with the delights 
ag day :—what more could | desire? Yielding to) sures which life affords. I have made arrange-4 of the present, and hopes of the future, but ] am a! 
my passions, they ruled with all their tyranny. 1\\ments with Mr, Medley, and you are to remain at! terwards drenched with wretchedness, and involves 
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in darkness, and death, and desolation. It seems \« However,’ thought I, ‘ the world may turn against f my thefts and insolence; and after having invented 
that ne gleam of sunshine can stream across my |)me, and hunt me down like a savage wild beast, |/a story of lies, such as { had been taught to believe 
path, but that itis the harbinger of a fatal storm. /) still he knows me, and will be faithful.’ | would have choked a devil, she concluded her affec- 
“T should have been in some degree happy in the | © Towards Mrs. Medley I preserved my distance of tionate appeal by falling on her husband's neck, in 
friendship of Ellen, had not Mrs. Medley, for rea- y manner, which I convinced myself would please her @9 agony of tears, at the idea that even with a look 
sons of her own, made it a point to interrupt and| most, as I had the highest idea of her virtue. But ¢ could doubt her purity of mind. The deluded 
frequently to separate us. Iwas now far eneugh many an innocent face covers a heart wily as a fox! husband soothed her grief and answered her caress- 
advanced in life to be fully aware of the fascinations || and cruel as ahyena. Heaven save the poor wretch |€5, and 1 received commands to begone, as unworthy 
of beauty ; and you may imagine how I felt when I || who puts himself in a woman’s power, and chances| to inhabit so immaculate a dwelling. I said nothing 
could no longer doubt that the cause of this con- ||to arouse the bad qualities which sleep, like snakes, —being too proud to retaliate, and too much stung 
duct was one, of all others, the most flattering to iin the flowery garden of their minds, and which I even to exculpate myself by relating the truth. The 
my vanity. |have known them to conceal under lips pouting at jnext morning I departed as | had arrived, disgusted 
“Qh, woman! woman! With all the splendour|/@ look, and cheeks blushing as a rose. with the baseness of man—the treachery of woman, 
of your beauty—with all the purity of your minds—|/ “It was in the glowing mellow light of a summer jand the folly and wickedness of the world at large, 
with all the tenderness of your hearts, what are|afternoon, that this most bewitching creature and) “ My journey home was accidentally delayed ; and 
yout What is the ambition of your lives but to see myself sat alone in the parlour. The damask cur-|/ When I arrived, the story of my disgrace was there 
who can win the most admirers, and break the most | tains which hung in folds around the windows, im before me. My father, too, was dangerously sick. 
hearts ? Why floats the downy feather in the breeze | parted a crimson hue to every object. A breeze, | An account of me, on the testimony of the two young 
Why sparkles the gaudy diamond in the light?’ Why |softly loaded with the mingled perfumes of the gar- | gentlemen and the wife, with all the enormous ex- 
rolls on the showy neck the glossy ringlet, with so |den, gently agitated the air, and fanned the glossy aggerations which malice could invent, it was said, 
much art and diligence wrought to beauty? Why|)brown ringlet from her neck of snow—and her, had increased tus sickness to an alarming degree ; and 
shines the ornament through the mist-like gauze? |\cheek wore a tinge of the fairest red, which seemed when I reached the house, they told me he was de- 
and why pouts the red lip with double sweetness, |’ to grow more beautiful the longer I gazed. Ishould lirious and threatened with instant dissolution. J 
and flashes the eye with higher meaning, when the |inot have remained within the magic circle of her |'’¥*4 ™y only parent sincerely—deeply with all my 
gazer is man? Oh! that in letters of everlasting|\charms, but the enchantress had bound me in her || heart and soul.—1 would heve died for him a thou- 
fire I could trace the true guilt ef the sex who) fairy spell, and I could no more have torn myself sand deaths. For his aflection | would bave endur- 
hunt, with ceaseless ingenuity through earth, ocean, away, than the marble statue could step from its pe- ed all the horrors of flood and fire, aud my pen 
and air, for means to raise hopes so wantonly to be} destal and speak with the human voice. Conscious |strinks from the description of my feelings when I 
blasted. Spoiled in the school of early pleasure, |)/of my error, still | persevered and drank in madly, jtound how he was endangered. | never had thought 
their heart is a history of hopes to entrap, and|/rich but fatal draughts of love, which I knew were | of his death. That terrific and appalling idea put 
schemes to betray. They practice a thousand ‘rank poison, to kill my soul ‘hope to flight, and startled me from all my dreams. 
cruelties to gratify their apparent influence, andtheir|| + The conversation at first turned on Mr. Medley, | With beating heart and trembling knees | hastened 
inordinate and capricious ambition; and, when 1) who had now been sometime absent, but whose re- | D's chamber. He was sitting up in his bed when 
now look at woman, whom I was once accus-|! turn was expected in a few days. 1 cannot venture |! entered; but oh! how altered! Through all the 
tomed to regard as the very angel of light, and io describe the gradual increase of my feelings, or ¥!!dness of his delirium he recognised me, The in- 
truth, and loveliness, I behold but the dangerous || trace the progress of placid esteem swelling into the |St#otl saw him f knew his moments were numbered, 
and deceitful siren, who enchants only to destroy. | resistiess tide of love; but let it be confessed, that) Death had even then commenced his ravages in his 
“ Such was the warmth of my feelings, that {should || a, | sat beside her 1 forgot the wide world with all face, and already he appeared spectral in the shadow 
have fallen in love with the beautiful Mrs. Medley, | its pains and pleasures. She acknowledged to me, | f the grave. In the restlessness of madoess he was 
had not her situation been a sacred security against |! that she had been unhappy. ‘ The marriage life,’ she 'flinging his hands about him, and he spoke incohe- 
even alook. She, however, did not long confine | said, ‘was not what it might have been. She was, "ently, broken sentences upon different subjects ; but 
herself to dubious signs. When we were alone, her il scarcely twenty, and her husband was fifty. Tobe! the gleams of reason sometimes straggled through 
gaze was ardent and her words full of the richspirit | sure, Mr. Medley was a good man, but then—’ ithe darkness of his wandering imagination, and flash- 
of tenderness. Tremblingly sweet was the well- I she blushed, and her languishing eyes met mine with |¢4 resemblances of his former mind. It cut me to 
remembered pressure of her white hand ; and she so tan expression which caused me to take her hand. || the soul to remark that at such times I was the ob 
managed to occupy my mind, that she was the con- ||] received it with a pressure which was fully re- ject of his anger—and that although as his senses 
stant subject of my thoughts. ‘I could have loved ||tumed. Our cheeks almost touched—I felt her| wandered, he uttered the impulses of his natural af- 
her,’ said I to myself, but treachery to the benefac- | breath, fragrant as flowers; and forgetting every fection, yet they were mingled with regrets and bit- 
tor of my father was beneath my nature ; and call- | method to check the wandering of fancy, and mode- ter reproaches. As he grew weaker, the intervals of 
ing to my aid every precept of honour, I determined | rate the ardour of passion, I threw my arms around |his reason were more frequent and prolonged, and 
to shun her society ; and when necessarily in her |her neck and imprinted a kiss upon her lips. I | his words sunk deep into my writhing soul, like burn- 
company, to demean myself only with the mostdis- scarcely felt the tap which some one had given me) ing fire. 
tant civility. on the shoulder. I turned, however, and beheld | “*Oh: my son,” said he, turning his large glassy 
“However careful I was in concealing my emo- | the bitter, severe, yet composed countenance of Mr. eye upon me, ‘ you have disgraced my name. fam 
tions, they were not long a secret from my very atten-|| Medley gazing down upon me! In an instant! felt) going from you forever. 1 do not fear death, 1 
tive young friends ; who, by making me the subject | my rashness—perhaps exaggerated it. Passion re- } should like to see my family about me. Oh hea- 
of familiar raillery, caused, on my part, a hatred ||signed her warm and delusive reign over my mind ven! how dreadful that now—my dearest boy do not 
which was fully returned. No opportunity was lost | to chilling reason and freezing remorse. The in-| weep, | am well and happy—that now—when I bles 
by them to torture me, and I was, by turns, the ob-'/truder’s power over me resembled that of the ma-| all—all—as [am departing——his vices make me curse 
ject of dislike, ridicule, and execration. Nothing |!gician, in the Arabian story, who metamorphosed a | my son.’ 
was too broad an insult for their use—and once, |! forest of fire into a grove of ice. I could not bear) “As he spoke these words, I struggled for speech, 
through their influence, I was even charged with ||his steadfast, cutting glance, and his prolonged si- but in vain. I would have given worlds to have but 
theft. Saints of Heaven! Had my glance been! ight- | lence was more torturing than thunders which shake | said, ‘I am innocent,’ but an agony unutterable 
ning, that hour would have been an hour of deso- || the earth. Oppressed with shame, I bent down swelled my heart into my throat and choaked my 
lation. The big tears gushed from my eyes, but I lupon my knee, and almost reclined, grovelling at! utterance. In this extremity of torture I gasped 
Was too proud to explain, and ‘ squint-eyed suspi- |/his fect, when the voice of the lady recalled me to for breath. Big drops of sweat burst out on my 
eion’ followed me wherever I went. The coldness | myself. I had often read of woman’s wit, and was) forehead and rolled down my chee ks. As the only 
with which I was received by all the family but | striving to imagine by what scheme she was about |/sigu of love, or innocence, or affection, whieh I was 
Mrs. Medley, banished me from the company of|ito extricate us from our unpleasant situation. Wit!) capable of expressing, I seized his hand—but with 
every one but her, and J was tenderly grateful to- || and scheme she tried, indeed, but not forme. Like all his remaining strength he flung it from him, and 
wards her who knew me well enough to judge the ||the fox with the goat in the well, she got out her | sunk back, exhausted, on his pillow. I covered my 
truth. I was very unhappy; anda journey which ‘self; contented that one of the two should be saved, | face—and when I touched him again, he was motion 
Mr. Medley soon after made to New-York, harrass- | and quite willing that she should be the one. With|! less, and as gold as ice. 
ed me dreadfully with the reflection that my belov- | the bitterness of fierce revenge, she attacked me for| “1 spoke not a word—lI heaved not a sigh—I wept 
ed father might be induced to credit the slanders|| having, by my rudeness, dared to place her in her|! nota single tear; but pale and cold as the being be- 
which were in circulation. I soon, however, dis ||dear husband’s displeasure. She entreated him to| 
missed this idea as improbable, nay, impossible. "turn mc from the house, which I had disgraced with ||the curse might fall! 














| side me, [ knelt down before heaven and prayed that 
And—it has fallen! C. W.” 
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ject—and the boldness of her character and princi- |might be so generous as to assist her. A young 
ples, aided, perhaps, a little by her own personal | man, then sitting at the bar, who was afterwards 
attractions—had drawn around her a devoted party. | much distinguished in the commonwealth, and whose 
a ennte __ at the head of which was the young Governor him-| family is still one of the most respectable in New- 
— ——————SSSSSSS== self. She was not one who was likely to be most’ England, had been in a kind of rapturous trance 

SIR HENRY VANE. indifferent to the business of the new »_ Arientig or|from the moment he beheld her. He had known 
—— Axsovr this time there arrived an emigrant + delicate in the measures she took to obtain in- |) nothing—he had felt nothing but the throbbings of 
from England, who excited no ordinary iterest  ¢. 1 tion of hersentiments and purposes. She call- | ais own heart, until this opportunity was given him 
among the colonists of Massachusetts Bay a This ed without ceremony one Sunday evening at her to signalize his courage and his love. He wrotea 
was Henry Vane, the younger son of the English | lodgings ; where, contrary to her expectations, she hasty note, requesting, as the highest happiness 
Secretary of State. The motive of his coming to was received with a mingled dignity and sweet- which he ever could aspire to, the privilege of de- 
America, as well as the previous incidents of his)... which at first disarmed her of her impudence. | fending her. She smiled assent—and that smile— 
life, were known before his arrival, and cir gaye But curiosity soon prevailed, and when at last she || in all after scenes, in good fortune and bad, in the 
his being greeted as an important acquisition to the found herself foiled in every attempt to gratify it, | dreams of youth and the musings of old age, was 
genera OF : she became so insolent and obtrusive, that the high|| never fromhis memory. The principal witness was 
Atthe university where he had studied, or rather! spirit of the lady was roused, and she directed a ser- || of course the person more particularly injured. Per- 
where he had been placed for that purpose, he ve 'vant to have the apartment freed from her unman-_| ceiving the interest which her antagonist could not 
distinguished as the most dissipated young man o ‘nerly visiter. The order was given with some rash-| but excite, that remarkable woman called forth on 
his class: at the same time he gave evidence of pos- aoe, Gb ceed ol uae. The consequence | this occasion the whole power of ber talents—unit- 
sessing genius of a high order, and was thought to | eras the eclinction ofc ecb ancend the deer, tate ing in herself, while she gave her testimony, the 


be animated by an irresistable eeensageell = es, nant at the injury which their friend had received | different characters of witness, | acher, and advo- 
cotage ot Conn period when the ow oe eal of the haughty stranger. The magistrates inter- || cate for the public; and acquainted, as she was, 
ning to be distracted by the factions, aa, so fered, and dispersed the crowd—only, however, to!| with the various springs of popular prejudice, she 
political, which finally teagan onl the co a ‘reserve the offender for their own punishment, The || poured forth a fervid, but unlettered harangne, 
repairing to his father, he eomnvasee Cae — “a “| case was tu be brought, on Sir Henry’s return, be- | which stirred the souls of the multitude as the leaves 
enpeitek) Giemge-tines mannnes oe rena so | fore the governor and council; who then formed not| are shaken by the wind. At the close of it, no ar- 
ty, ane - ibe Seats <0 ail Gee ploaemben ef Grom | merely a constituent part of the General Assembly, |) sument of the offender’s advocate could have avail- 
Henrietta’s court. After a short time, wetetiogaer 0 oun of baaine cul pelle ed, and there was scarcely any punishment which 


was induced, partly from satiety of amusement and | Chicaiinen Mein. etch bel hues comin || the court might not have decreed, and believed they 
the restlessness of his disposition, and partly from I ve ceptor “t vie ve hs ee tote ry did “ God’s service.” But at this moment Sir Hen- 
disgust at the ascendancy which Wentworth, Earl . * oo re secon vy al tel a the| ry Vane entered and assumed his seat. The appear- 
of Strafford, had acquired over the unfortunate | Pina c oR - prado t the highest |@%¢¢ of her friend and patron was hailed by Ann 
Charles Ist, to leave England on a continental tour. ||7€4/0t8 In Ww a sands sted ve as a 1B a j Hutchinson as the confirmation of her triumph, and 
° -_¢ = , a \¢ avi « e, as it) £ ad ? 
During this jaunt he visited Switzerland, and pass- ia , A nprety - om, 4 ya e © Sab-| She was about making an additional appeal, but she 
ed much time at Geneva. It was there that a re- meet 8 ated hee on Sane we . epee ~~ Bese thet che caught not his attention. His eyes 
tiles th a ee jbath day—on the person of one whom a large por-)| : : 
— — — — ~ mena soa I tion of as pads esteemed sacred, fier gt she} were riveted on the lady at the bar, who arose 
yeoman Paha ae rt ne tell : : ae | avowed, while she was under the immediate opera- jgracefully and stood before him in the fall glow of 
of the most enthusiastic of the followers of Calvin. | * , 4 Holy Spirit—th Pres hich bad | Met beauty. As he gazed, his countenance changed 
The effect of this change on the aristocratical feel- a oe mney ad gece meh mips oo | suddenly to a deathlike paleness—his head sunk on 
ings of his family may be easily imagined: and un-||€€M set Just previous to this time in other tria *+!| his hands—a pause of silence and astonishment en- 
pleasantly as he was thenceforth situated at home || Were not of the most cheering nature to a escin ! sued, but it lasted only for a moment. When the 
: , ‘accused—as mi { capita n-|| : : : 
and at court, it is not strange that he was allured by ag : — ot ecm ee 0 4 pu || governor recovered himself, he spoke.a few words 
the flatteries of the Puritans, his next associates, to} ished on the ridiculous charge of witchcraft, and! ;) . 14 tone to the nearest members of the council, 
emigrate to New-England. His reception at Bos- joel mere banished sd over from the province, with |and then by their assent, deferred the trial and ad- 
ton was as gratifying to his heart as its highest as- | the threat of death in case of their return, for some | journed dhe count. 
piration could anticipate. Notwithstanding his| trifling difference of doctrinal opinions. In no case, | It was now evening, and the governor lost no time 
youth, he was chosen, in a few months, as it were | €ven of those which terminated fatally, had public) ;, privately visiting the lady. ‘Oh Catharine!” 
by acclamation, Governor of the colony. The re- {| opinion been more highly excited than it was how >| he exclaimed, grasping her hand eagerly—‘‘ is it 


ligious ardour with which he exercised the duties | 204 in no one was the safety of the accused appa-| possible that I behold you? What extraordinary cir- 
cumstance has given me this painful pleasure?’ 





THE REPOSITORY. 
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of that office, as evinced in the controversies re- | rently in greater jeopardy. 
specting Ann Hutchinson and others, was unknown | On the morning of the governor’s return she ad-| 


é : sphsips |\‘*Henry Vane,” she replied, “you know too well 
to the Puritans themselves, even in that chosen re- || dressed a note to him; which it seems he had not) my weakness to require an answer. Did you sup- 


sidence of the sect. | leisure to examine before the trial, which came on} pose that your sudden departure, and the ambiguous 

Not long after his appointment, great curiosity was | that afternoon. When the appointed hour came, | jetter which announced it, was particularly calcu 
felt among the people, (to whom the appearance of | she was placed before the council. As she :noved | jated to sweeten my residence in England?” ‘The 
any stranger was a matter of moment,) by the land-|/s!owly through the dense crowd, that gave way 4s | order of the government,” said Sir Henry, “ which 
ing of a lady who was obviously nocommon person- ene advanced, she seemed one who was not of the | detained under its tyranny Hampden, Cromwell, 
age, but of whom nothing definite could be learned. | same earth with those around her. The eyes of all) ang my other friends, on the eve of their departure 
Sir Henry was then absent, and remained so two or || fell upon her, and their very breathing was sus-| for New England, left me no time for delay or ex- 
three weeks, concluding one of those treaties so re- || pended by the intenseness of their curiosity. But, planation. But I meant soon to have informed you 
peatedly made but to be broken, with the neigh- | she sat among them, calm and inscrutable, and | of my wishes, and entreated your compliance with 
bouring Indian tribes. During this time every ar- glanced occasionally on the different parts of the them. Alas! your precipitancy has, I fear, over: 
tifice was made use of which could be devised by aj)scene, a look glowing and animated indeed, but) turned all my plans.” ‘ Your plans,” she answer- 
people famed for their inquisitiveness, to draw from || Without anxiety—like that wherewith one gazes on | eq, « respecting me must be few and simple. Ther¢ 
the fair foreigner the secret of her name and cha-||an interesting landscape. There was yet a visible is but one course for you to take, and of that you 
racter; but it was without effect. The object of the | disappointment in her countenance as it fell on the | are aware.” ‘Could you then abandon England 
visit of one who was supposed to have no acquaint- | chair of the Governor, which was still vacant. Af-|| and all the power and pleasure of your beauty 
ances, and to be desirous of forming none, and espe- ter waiting a short time for that vacancy to be fill- | rank, and influence at court, to reside in the wilder 
cially one so splendid in her manners and dress, in'jed, the court decided to proceed with the trial, as|| ness, and among a people whose principles and man- 
a land where beauty was almost a crime, and to in- ithe chief magistrate would undoubtedly be present) ners you abhor?” ‘Is not that question already 
crease its power by ornameni, vas what quite baffled | before they could make more than a beginning. The || answered,” said the lady—‘am I not here! 
inguiry. She neither sought nor avoided observa- | indictment was accordingly read, and the plea of)«* True, true,” he replied, a cloud coming over bis 
tion ; but she went not often abroad, and never “ to | Not Guilty, entered. Her white arm, as she rais- | brow, ‘‘ you are here, but in what a situation o! 
convefticle.” ed her hand to make that plea, seemed a standard, || danger—of disgrace! Ohno!” he continued, “ it is 

That extraordinary enthusiast, Ann Hutchinson, | under which chivalry would once have summoned \impossible—the leader of the Puritans—the cham- 
was then in the zenith of her popularity. Her pre-|/ its most gallant sons to bleed. She was inquised of | pion of a political party which has been so perse- 
tensions to remarkable sanctity—the internal work- if she had employed counsel, and replied that she cuted by the throne, but which will ere long be as 
ings of the spirit, of which she was the reputed sub-" wished not to draw into embarrassment any one who ‘terribly arenged—to become connected in the closes! 
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ties with a Catholic and royalist—why, the very | ford. He learned of them, for the first time, that 
“ And is this the spirit {the king had conferred upon that bated minister the 
of the noble Henry Vane,” said she, * that hesitates | title of ‘ Raby,” taken from his father’s castle of 


rabble would scout at me.” 


to do what his own feelings dictate—what his ho- | that name, which had been for centuries the family 


nour requires, for fear of the derision of the misera- | residence of the Vanes. 


His love at last gave way 


ble fanatics with whom he is unhappily associated | to the mixed feelings of patriotism, friendship, and 
You will make no sacrifice of your pride—but have | resentment, and he hesitated not to embrace their 


not J sacrificed every thing for you—home, country, | 


friends, my own peace, nay, is not my present situa- | 
tion at your feet, the greatest humiliation which} 


the pride of woman can submit to!” The tear 
which had been rising, dropped from her eye on the 
bosom where she rested her face, covered with ber. 
hands. Sir Henry was moved. He told her there’ 
was but one thing that remained to sever them—and 
that he hoped could be easily removed, by her re- 
nouncing, what he called, the errors of her faith, | 
and uniting with him in the belief of the Puritans. 


boldest resolutions. Conscious of the utter incom- 
patibility of the course which he now vowed to pur- 
sue, with the engagement he had made, he sent a 
letter which dissolved it for ever 

The remainder of his life is public history. He 


brought the Earl of Strafford to the scaffold) Though | 


not one of those who actually ‘ adjudged the king 
to death,” he was the ablest and most active of the 
men who overturned the throne ; and for some time, 
in conjunction with a few fnends, he swayed the 
commonwealth of England. But the time returned, 


This month and February cannot well be divided, 
as far as their effects are concerned. For, in both 
of them, we experience the abatement “ of w:nter’s 
cold ;” the days in each begin to lengthen, and “the 
Sweet south” dissolves old Winter’s fetters. Tor- 

-rents of water pour down the mountain sides ; each 
summer brook becomes a troubled river; and huge 
trunks of trees and masses of soil are borne with ve 
locity towards the sea :-— 


* Sudden from the hills 





“O'er rocks and woods, m broad brown cataract 
* A thousand snow-fed torrents rush at once 
And where they rush, the wide resounding plain 


“Is left one shiny waste.” 


But, as mental beauty increases in a child’s mind 
from its first lifeless wintry birth, so does every 
month in the natural world, counting from its zero, 
January, display greater charms and unfold brighter 


She replied that that could never be. “1 am will- | alluded to in the song of the Cavaliers, “when the giories Many pLants are now making efforts to 
ing”’ said she, ‘‘ to surrender earth for you—but ob, | King should come by his own again.” The second emerge trom ‘the moistened soil ; although flowers 
do not require me to relinquish heaven.”” After a) Charles was brought in, and Sir Henry Vane was gy not at present appear—except where the care of 
pause of deep anxiety, he told her, with a sigh, that)/taken and executed as a traitor Hisblood wasthe the gorist has fostered them. In the gardens, the 
those were the only terms on which their union could | last, as Strafford’s was the first, publicly shed, in snow-drop, like innocence amidst coarse nature, is 
beeffected. Thathe was associated, not as she sup- | that memorable revolution . the first to show her purity 
posed, with aset of miserable fanatics, but withsome |) The lady who had formed the visions of his youth, ? 
of the most highly gifted minds, and most ardent and and might have proved the guardian angel of his | 
heroic spirits of the age.—Men, who had conceived, | after life, survived him but a few days. She had 
and would shortly put in execution, plans, which | followed the fortunes of the young king, and con- | 
would call forth the admiration of the world That | tributed her wealth to his support while a wanderer | 
such projects, and especially such friends, he could | and a vagabond, and she now participated in the 
ang abandon ; and that his union with her, while| triumphs of the restoration. But the refusal of that About the latter end of this month, we perceive a 
her own sentiments were so totally hostile to his, |) monarch to pardon, as the only boon she asked, one vital principle acting within the rrees—the rich 
would be but a source of wretchedness to both. |) whose conduct she ascribed to enthusiastic, but mis- wl asta Held. car Pte 
. oa , shoots are untenaceous of their brown protections— 
That he would take measures, at any hazard of him- | guided zeal for the cause of liberty and conscience, the cap serends and ie dissemed Uke Mfo-blcod 
self, to insure her safe return to England ; and that) and for whom his adversity had revived all her for-| : Sion ‘ee al Po in oo atl abet. a 
he must ever feel for her an affection, exceeded only | mer affection—and that, too, after she had prevent- | li ane ping may be heard Ae forests wt 
by the love he bore for the cause of freedom and re-| ed his retiring to America with Goffe and Whaley, | . — — ping — ne a prondees- ~~ 
a “ad : ; | by the swelling leaflets breaking their prisons. The 
ligion. The lady raised herself passionately from) by the assurance that her influence at court was, quantity of sap provided by an All-wise Being for 
his cold bosom, and flashing on him a look of con-| ableto protect him, brought her suddenly to the \ S y on . hae sate an is semenhes ay In 
tempt, ‘“‘ Mother of Heaven!” she exclaimed, “‘have' grave. cle iar e penne 
I come to this !—does the best blood of England fill 
the veins of one so low, that she stoops to sue for a/ 
recreant’slove ? Away! my mission isaccomplished. 
Fool that I was to suppose a traitor to his God and/ 
his king, could yet be faithful to his mistress.”” Un- ——— 
der the excitement of the moment, without know- | | three pounds. 
ing what he did, Sir Henry moved rapidly to the! Ty15 was the first month in the Roman year; and | The animars begin to feel the coming of milder 
door—but he turned again as to one he could not | it was consecrated to Mars, the father of the state. | days. During the winter the snake, the lizard, the 
leave, and beheld her sinking, pale, exhausted, and/ There was in its kalends (or commencement) a so- | frog, and all the other cold blooded animals as they are 
dissolved in tears. His proud heart was subdued— |! iemn feast and procession in honour of the god of ‘called, (i. e. where the whole of the blood does not 
every object was forgotten except the one before | war. About the middle of the month, termed the ||circulate through the lungs,) are benumbed; and 
him. He returned to her assistance ; and before he \| Ides of March, great feasting and drinking took place. |, continue in a death-like state. The bear, marmot, 
lefther, it was decided that she should return imme-|' The lower classes of the people met near the Tiber, | and beasts of a like nature, sleep away the greater 
rm a their native aa isp he should | kept up the day with sports and gambols ; and wish-| Part of the winter months; whilst the squirrel and 
AY BOE BS GOCE AS pestis, GRE at amy cacrs €/led one another might live as many years as they | others that have the foresight to lay up their autum 
on either side, their union should be solemnized on} drank cups of wine. Every body remembers, from | D4l stores, keep close in their retreats ;—but, as the 
his arrival. By means which heats not precisely | his school-books, this was the important month in ||Spring is advancing, they have recourse to their 
known, but which proved the ruin of his popularity, | which “great Cesar fell.” Towards the latter part | hoards for subsistence. It is remarkable, how pro- 
the ager procured the poesscunen to be stopped. lof March, the Romans held a feast in honour of Mi- || ¥idence has supplied the means of nourishing life in 
Liaw and was inerva ; during which time the children used to pray vall creatures. Those in a state of forpor would in- 
: ; : | to the goddess for wisdom and learning. | evitably perish, were it not for a store of food pre- 
On the first day of his return to London, he was | It is also an important month with us. We are pared and laid up for them in the form of fat: for 
surrounded by the great leaders of the revolution, | now looking with an ungrateful eye at our bright) @"imals of this class become very fat before they re- 
who hailed him as their chief. The patriot, John |) irons; and counting of the time when we may move | "re to their winter lairs; and come out, at the pre- 
Hampden, was there—the learned Selden, Denzil! them from the fire-place, to rest in quiet until an- || Sent season, emaciated and thin. The cold blooded 
Hollis, Sidney, John Pym, in himself a host—and, other winter shall fling his ice aud snow around us. ‘animals which accumulate no fat, have, of course, 
the other talented men whose names live in history. || Qur hearts are expanding even before the flowers. | other means of living. All these, even in an active 
Sir Henry was at first determined to keep aloof | We turn our backs upon the melting snow and dull | state, can exist for along time without nourishment. 
trom their counsels, and every argument within the | fields—we talk of sunshine—and think of the yet At this period, the pulsation of the heart—which is 
range of such men’s capacities was employed to junformed fruits of summer, With all such associa- ‘the organ for circulating the blouod—has been cal- 
dissuade him from his purpose. They appealed to! tions glowing in our minds, we heed not the wintry } culated at about sixty in a minute ; but, during the 
us patriotism on behalf of a bleeding country, which) wind, but, joining a poetical feeling with our || torpid state, it is said not to exceed that number in 
he pretended to adore ; to his personal attachment; || thoughts, exclaim with the bard: the space of an hour. Their demand for nourish 
ences van gyn had suffered for a ee Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come ' | ment therefore = the latter situation, — probably 
ples, fine, imprisonment, the pillory, | “ And from the bosom of yon drooping cloud ‘be diminished in the same ratio. But animals 
and loss of ears; and finally, to his own well-known! , * ‘ * . = . . . which are not rendered torpid, feel strongly the want 
animosity against Charles and his favourite Straf-’' On our plains descend.” lof food. The farmer finds a proof of this in the less 


“ Already now the snow-drop dares appear, 

“ The first pale blossom of the unripen’d year ; 
‘As Flora’s breath by some transforming powe: 
* Had chang'd an icicle into a flower 

“Its name and hue the senseless plant retains, 


“ And winter lingers in its icy veins.” 


‘| England it is a custom to tap the birch tree, in or- 
der to make, from the juicy matter, a species ot 
wine one tree will supply more than a quart of li- 
quor. In ourown country, the maple furnishes, by 
a similar means, a rich quantity of sugar: and every 

| tree affords, when the sap is boiled down, about 
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Sweethearts and wives.—Bachelors are said to avoid Bu; 
falo since the last census. It appears that there is, in thas 
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of cattle and poultry; and, in some parts, the wolf) 
is a cruel intruder : 2 
“ By wintry famine roused from all the tract 
“Of horrid mountains which the shining Alps 
“ And wavy Appenine, and Pyrenees, 
“ Branch out stupendous into distant lands ; 
Cruel as death, and bungry as the grave! 
* Burning for blood ! bony, and gaunt, and grim 
“ Assembling wolves in raging troops descend ; 
* And, pouring o'er the country, bear along, 





unfortunate town, the appalling difference of three males 
to one female '—What a dull place it must be, for say 
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. ee | what we will, without the society of the ladies, life has by 

To correspondents.— Anglesia” will receive a letter, by |) fey charms for the gentlemen. 
applying at our office. i| 
Tom will appear—Dick will not. | United States Law-Journal.—Ttus work, which was ori 
The Lapis are too masculine to be admired. | ginally published in New-Haven, but which has been fo, 
| As to “ Peter,’’ he does not suit us with his mefre ; and, | some time suspended in consequence of the death of the 
“ Keen as the north wind sweeps the glossy —— | until his lines prove somewhat sweeter, and his thoughts al publishers and one of the editors, has been revived im this 
; , ” little fleeter, we do not wish for a repeater. || city, and the first number of the second volume has just 
The signs are now heginnihg to feel the de ay of We fear, if we were to admit the verses signed “ Rose,”’|, issued from the press. This arrangement we think a most 
frost. Such of them as had left the sea-side and ,, should, indeed, be planting in our readers’ bosoms a, judicious one, and many good reasons can be given tor it 
concealed themsel\es under the dark branches near jjorn. | Not only is New-York the most populous and wealthy city 
the sources of rivers, with wild and joyous cries, re- The gentleman who comments upon the post-office, can in the Union, but it comprises a much greater number of 
visit the shores ‘Those which were emboldened by! be no man of lelters; let him nole this, put his lines in an) legal characters than any other. Indeed our bar has al- 
hunger to venture near the habitations of man, fly, envelope, and seal up his wit. || ways stood unrivalled for talents and learning in whatever 
with anxious pinion, to their native covertsand pine“ Long Tom” would be pretty good in a small way. If) related to the science of jurisprudence. — The publication 
trees ; the robin, who “ paid to trusted man his an- he will make the article shorter, and a liltle smarter, we before us is confined exclusively to the discussion of legal 
and the lark shall have great pleasure in not keeping it any length of subjects. it is principally made up of reviews of new 
practises the poising of bis light, dappled wings, and ome wom wih vontere. P i ae cinehimer she ag prt. nrg cee sagged Hs ad 
appears anxious to soar and sing “ at heaven’s gate.” The correspondent who signs himself B, must not Je | J : i ompe 
‘ ; : : waspish, or wax warm, when we tell him: his flight is too | tent to judge, we are free to express our candid opi 
Looking at what is going on in the natural world, much like a drone’s, ever to bring honey to our cell. | nion, that the whole performances are characterized by 
and considering of it justly, what an awful and glo- 4.44, ay, Noah and Mr. Barker, we must tell our wri-|| 40 unusual degree of belduess, energy, and research, and 
rious feeling should pervade our hearts! Each one jer, once for all, we will not meddle with this quarrel]. , extremely well calculated to produce a reformation of some 
ought to draw important inferences from what phi- We'll only say—Mr. Barker would like to drown Noah | §T08s abuses which are pointed out. The new reporter to 
Josophy brings home to our minds —to remember with a deluge, and Mr. Noah would like to hang Barker | the state ts treated with much freedom and something of 
‘THE GOD OF THE SEASONS” is moving upon the like a dog. | severity ; and, judging trom the remarks, it would really 
earth; and, looking “through nature up to nature’s * Fanny” writes such a crow-quill hand that a sparrow | @ppear not without sulicient cause. Any person who ex- 
God,” every one ought to exclaim, with a grateful only can read it. We have sent for a felescope, and we , #mmes the crocs aad observations, will of ence per 
heart— \ hope the matter will enlarge our thoughts, and magnify | cieve the evidences of a spirit and discrimination not often 
“ Hail, Source of Being! Universal Soul | praises from our reflecling readers. } met with, and which can scarcely fail to command his re- 
“ Of Heaven and Earth! Essential presence, hail ! * Joe Miller does not furnish us with the flower of wit. | spect and attention. Although we confess ourselves ignor- 
“To Thee t bend the knee, to Thee my thoughts, He must be a rogue in grain to try to dispose of such an) ant of law, we are not so deficient as to be incapable ot 
“Continual climb; who, with a sneter hand, || perceiving the force and excellence which ev idently dis- 


* Hast the great whole into perfection touched.’ C. E. E. 


THE GEM. 











nual visit,’? becomes coy and prudish ; 


| old sample. 
Dozens of our correspondents must wait until our next |tinguish the different articles. We have perused them 
number. We will then figure away again amongst them, | With the highest feelings of pleasure, and we trust not 
and tell them the sum-total of their worth. We shall, no. Without edification : and we have no hesitation m saying, 
doubt, be obliged to use reduction with some require mul-| that we consider the work as possessing a very elevated 
liplication from others, advice practice to the juniors ; but | character, and therefore deserving of the most liberal pa- 
| we hope never to cause, between our liberal friends and | ‘ronage. The number before us is from the press of Mr 
. a ~ | ourselves, any useless fractions. || G. F. Hopkins, and is a beautiful specimen of typography 
REFLSCTIONS | 
H 


| 
|| To-day’s paper —It is with pleasure that we present the! 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. HOOPER CUMMING, D. D. Chatham Garden.—This establishment, together with all 


| numerous patrons of the Mirror with an entire sheet of 
original compositions, including two prize productiors ; 
we therefore most respectfully invite the attention of rea- 
ders to our columns, and promise them a satisfactory re- 
muneration for their leisure hours. Although Roy may | 
be last, he will not be least in your “kind remembrance.” | 
| 
! 


I saw thee when thine eye was flashing with the free 
light of genius ; and thy lips were pouring forth such bursts 
of eloquence that [ did gaze and wonder. But now, now 
the cold turf presses on thee; and thine eye is closed for 
ever. It has often turned on me its brightening glance ; 
and I have thought that like a star through evening's dus- | 
ky cloud it flashed through thy dark eye-lash. Beauty was | 
upon thy noble forehead: and the dark and silken hair | The Battery.—The corporation labourers are busily em_ 
that curled around it, vied in colour with the sad night-, Ployed in laying out new walks on the Battery : two of 
raven's wing; but what was beauty unto such as thou 2|\them lead directly to the gate of Castle Garden, where, 
when talent, such as could ten thousands sway, and elo- for the moderate sum of twelve and a half cents (we won-| 
quence, that well might charm the ear; and genius, like der how it can be afforded so cheap !) you will be permil-) 
the lightning laying bare the darkest valleys in the human. /¢d to sit down next summer. “ The man who hath no” | 
soul; when these and more were thine, thou silent one—_. money in his purse, however, will not find the axiom true, 
Oh! then, how poor was beauty, even like thine. I saw “ that it is as cheap sif/ing as standing ;"’ but what of that | 
thee when thy friends were thronging round, and a fond l there is still one glorious consolation left him:—if he be-| 
wife was near thee, whose whole heart knew not one pulse || comes tired with walking, he will be at perfect liberty to) 
that did not throb for thee, the laughing eyes of child-| stand up until he resis himself, and nobody will dispute his 
hood, too, were there ; thine own, thy lovely ones: whose || privilege. For the information of ali those (and the num_| 
rose-hued cheeks and coral lips smiled fond upon thee. || ber is very great) who are still so wnaccommodating as to| 
But now in other lands, amid stranger forms, thou sleepest | Prefer the broad range of the battery to the narrow race, 
that sleep in which there are no dreams. None whom) Course of the castle, we state, that Jo. Bonfanti has lately | 
thou loved, to soothe thy bed of pain, or wipe the death-, imported a general assortment of patent elastic seats, which | 
damp Trom thy throbbing brow? My friend—my dear have the double advantage of being useful both as walk-! 
friend, was it thus that thou wert doomed to perish! Life ing-sticks and easy chairs! It is rumoured that they will 





the property of the late Mr. Barrere, will be sold at public 
auction on the sixteenth day of the present month. 
ee - 

Chapel-street.—We had occasion to pass through Chapel 
street, near Hudson-square, not long since, and were mucl 
gratified with the dexterity of the common council man who 
waded through the mud that is suffered to disgrace that 
vicinity. Perhaps it was a sin to wish him buried in al’ 
his glory in the mire, but we did wish it, and will not dis 
guise our sentiments—his name would then have been pei 
mitted to roll down the gutter of immortality, and his me 
mory would never have been forgotten while dirty stre¢is 
continue to be the fashion in Gotham. 





Infiuensa.—Many physicians have expressed their ap- 
prehensions that the present influenza is the precursor o! 
a most fatal consumption. Next winter, they remark 
will confirm this opinion. Those possessed of a delicat 
constitution should be very careful of themselves. 





Music in America.—Why, we ask, should *‘ Music, hea 
venly maid,” be young amongst us? Weare acknowleds 
ed to be powerful by the whole world ; our artists are rising 
into eminence; our books are read by men of taste ii 
other countries; and, if we have souls who can “ wake to 


ecstacy the living lyre’’ as far as poetry is concerned, wia! 





for thee, had worn a frowning aspect—but some gleams | be all the go in the spring, provided the sage members of | then, we again ask, should keep us from the perfect et 
of sunshine vet glittered on thy wayward path ;—and, was the corporation do not cause benches to be erected.—| joyment of her sister, Music? The connection of the twe 
it for thee to gaze around in vain to meet a face known in Should this be the case, what a novel scene the battery | has always been acknowledged. An able rhetorician hes 
thy happier days? was it for thee to stretch thy trembling | will exhibit.—There we will behold dashing belles, and H said, ‘Man is both a poet and a musician by naturé 

hand and find it folded in a stranger's clasp? Oh! tho | flashy beaux—thoug htful lawyers, and * grim-visaged’ po-|| What should keep him from taking up his two-fold voca 
wert all too talented for death, too full of earthly hopes so | liicions—shaving brokers, and calculating merchants—| tion ?—why should he draw out “thoughts that breat) 

soon to fade ; to fill a grave over which none may weep ||; 6oUuty editors, and ragged authors; blood-letting physicians, land words that burn” as far as his penis concerned, ant 
Hadst thou but lived till time had silvered over thy raven | and blood Jess poets—small statesmen, and great moguls, jyet not let his /yre “discourse most eloquent music 

tresses—thou mightest then have left this earth with other| innumerable as the stars in the heavens, and sprinkled | We have talent amongst us ; and to the person who dares 
feelings. But to die with youth, and youthful thoughts, and || With the same perplexing irregularity, under the branches | to affirm sweet voices are wanted, we say—go to churel 
hopes, in bloom; with hope of many, perchance happier, | of the wide-spreading willows, comfortably seated upon | and there you will often hear voices which can “ lift a sov' 
years, Oh! it were sad for thee! and we must mourn thy H Jo. Bonfanti’s patent elastic easy-chairs! What a scene |\to heaven.” All that is wanted is energy; and that dis 
early exit | for the pencil of the painter ! ' played, encouragement, always a noble nurse, follows * 
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siasm, and “the days o’ lang syne” were revived by her 
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EE ee a 
a natural consequence. We call upon all those of our 
citizens who have the means to give, and the souls to ap- 
preciate sweet sounds, to encourage that delightful sci- 
ence. They may be the cause of an immense benefit to 
their conntry, by encouraging music amongst us. Every 
person who fosters, and is the cause of drawing out for 
public benefit, any liberal art or science, ennobles society, 
softens the human heart, and is looked upon as the ouly 
true patriot. No one dares to discourage him—he meets 
with many to help him io his delightful task—and every 
one praises his motives. We are pleased with the forma- 
tion of amateur musical societies, in which each member 
is obliged to be a performer; and we approve of the gen- 
eral introduction of singing and music m our private par- 
ties. By these means, the many hours formerly employ- 
ed in frivolous talk, are now delightfully filled up. For 
this improvement thanks are in a great degree due to the 
jtalian opera. But instead of having the airs of other 
countries “familiar in our mouths as household words,” 
we should, perhaps, be enabled to form a school of our 
own ; and, at least, produce original pieces of music. We 
are in want of national tunes; words are already pre- | 


more. Her cheerful smile, and the nameless witchery of 
her pleasing manner, threw a fascination around the heart 
of even the most casual observer, and left an impression 
on the mind that will never be forgotten. During her 
retirement from the scenes of public life, her time, no 
doubt, has been profitably employed in the cultivation of 
her miad and voice. Her songs are now given with a 
force of expression seldom equalled by the most celebra- | 
ted vocalists. She still sustains her favourite parts in the | 
English opera, and we think she bas improved im all of 
them. That Mrs. Hackett will be as great an acquisition 
to the present company, as Miss Lesugg formerly was, 
will be readily confessed by all the admirers of chaste | 
acting and *‘ heavenly sound.” 

Mr. Hackett’s first appearance attracted a numerous | 
and a fashionable assembly, and the building rung with | 
‘applause when he entered. He sustained the part of || 
'Justice Woodcock with tolerable effect. It is understood 
that he is a gentleman, possessed of every requisite to i 
make a good performer. 

The English opera’ of the Barber of Seville, has been | 
pared. Every man who loves his country, can point out twice performed during the present engagement of Mrs. 
many a noble patriotic strain, worthy of being wedded to’ Hackett. This lady is pronounced by judgesto be the) 
immortal music. The beauty of our maidens has given us best Rosina upon the English stage. How far they are || 
aplentiful harvest of pretty love ditties ; but, ‘‘ where's the ‘correct in this opinion, we do not pretend to know, but 
lip to breathe them?” And the scenery of our land can certain it is that we never saw her superior in this city. || I 
furnish themes to those who “ wake the lyre.” We are | Mr. Barnes and Mr. Ritchings gave universal satisfaction | 
pleased at Signior Garcia’s being amongst us. The Ita-, in the characters of Dr. Bartolo and Fiorello. 
From not being quite au | The new farce of Mrs. Smith will be a favourite. [tis || 


lian is the pure school of music. 
4 sparkling little gem, and will prove a cure for ennut. 


fait at the language employed, and from being unable to 
enter into ajl the runs, cadences, fugues, modulations, &c. 
we do not admire as we otherwise might—indeed, should | The Lafayette amphitheatrc.—There are three kinds of 

—the brarura and aria. But asa proof of the simplicity | | amusement which ought alw ays to be kept perfectly dis- i 
and natural béauty of Italian music, we have only to call | tinct, and never, by any means, permitted to interfere | 

toour minds many favourite tunes, (and which are fami- || with each other's rights and privileges, viz: the legitimate | 
liar and pleasing, because garnished with English words,) drama, the opera, and melo-dramatic spectacles. ed | 
and we shall find they have been taken from J/talian ope- ought never to be exhibited in the same edifice, nor on the | 
ras! We really feel this subject, and shall be happy if, || Same stage. The ancients were all of this opinion, and | 
“our weak words” strike any fire from men of taste and |, we consequently find that the theatre, stadium, circus, &c. 
talent; and have only to add, we are ready to co-operate | were each devoted to its appropriate exercises. It was | 
in any laudable means for improving our musical taste. _ || left for modern innovaters to profane the temple of Mel- | 
pomene, by leading it to purposes for which it was never } 
jintended. The consequence has been the almost total || 








{ 





Dancing.—Everybody would have supposed that danc- | | 
ing was a very graceful accomplishment, as harmless as it, abandonment of the legitimate drama ; and even the splen- | 
was interesting, and Nobody would, for a moment, have | did substitutes which have usurped its place, are ‘ curtail | 
imagined that it interfered, in the slightest degree, with jee of their fair proportion,” and deprived of their intend-| 
the strict laws of propriety ; but how much mistaken have_| ||ed effect, by the want of room, and appropriate apparatus. i 
Everybody and Nobody been all this while ?—Well, this is || To remedy this evil, and to place melo-dramatic and } 
indeed a remarkable age in which we live, anda still more || equestrian speetacles in their appropriate sphere, an enter- 

remarkable land in which we were born! Every day | 


| prizing and tasteful individual of our city, erected a spa- |) 
aa | cious an he nea 

drags from its hiding-place some long concealed treasure, - mphitheaire, which he diguiGed with the name of 

and every moment of our existence is big with important | 


the Nation's Mlustricus Guest, Lafayette, who once hon-.| 
information : the veil of darkness is drawn from before our | 


joured it with his presence. Here, 
‘ving, is a stage of sufficient capacity to display and ma- 
sight, and the errors of our ancestors appear more palpa- || .” 6 ! . pia 
ble to our senses, than the bright meridian sun in all his 


noeuvre a small army of cavalry, being nearly two hundred 
; : { feet in depth, and about the same number in width. This |) 
career of glory '—Wonderful age! wonderful country ! — P j 
. ae . . \is fitted up with scenery, machinery, and decorations, ex- 
Oh ye, who love “ to trip it on the light fantastic toe,’ ’ and || tag 
1-4 ; 2 |pressly adapted to melo-dramatic and equestrian specta- 
move inthe gay circles of the merry dance, to the thrill-| 7 : i 
: cles; aud those who have witnessed the representation of 
ing sounds of tambarine and lute—pause and reflect, for || 
El Hyder, Blue Beard, &c. have been delighted and aston- 
dancing is a sin !—If you feel in the least disposed to doubt | 
| ished at the enchanting effect produced by this improve- 
the verity of the editor of the Mirror, go and ask the “ grave || 
a ment. The gentleman who superintends this department 
ind reverend seniors’ of Geneva ; and they will tell you) : 
(Mr. Burroughs) has elevated melo-dramas to their proper 
hat they lately convened in that town, that they have taken | 





independent of the! 
} 


level, and thrown such new attractions around them, that 
those who had formerly been disgusted at their usurping 
: : , the place of the legitimate drama, are now their warmest 
they have resolved that it is inconsistent with ong advocates when they meet them on their own ground 
aracter of a Christian to countenance dancing asseim- |The company engaged at this house is well selected, | 
vlies or schools, by allowing even their children to attend ; - comprising much strength, talent, and beauty. 
ind that their church sessions should be directed to insti- : 


egpedhes : ’ ses (a beautiful stud) are finely trained, and evince the 
ute a course of discipline with any of their members who greatest sagacity, docility, and courage, both in parade,’ 


h F : 
ould countenance, by their practice, the disorderly -_ and m battle; and the daring feats of many of their riders, (, 
n ' > > —_ |} 

Sa conduct above named! We adore religion, but i especially in the ring, have elicited the warmest testimo- || 
anlene animis caelestibus ire I nies of woader and approbation from thousands of both}, 

But the most astonishing feats of strength and agi-| 

H : : | lity which we have ever seen, remain to be noticed; and} 
ackett (formerly Miss Lesugg) has returned to the New-| | * t . 

Y Me || we will therefore continue the subject in our next 

ork stage, again to awaken the regard of the audience, | } 

by her charming acting, and the sweet thrilling melody of 

‘er voice. Her re-appearance was welcomed with enthu- 


‘his dangerous practice into serious consideration, and that 
vler a free and candid debate upon the merits of the 
question, 


The ho: 





: || sexes. 
Park theatre. —After an absence of seven years, Mrs. || 





Charleston.—Three attempts were made to set fire to the} i 
city of Charleston in one night, but they were happily dis-! 
| covered in time to prevent much mischief i 


i 


presence, We all remember the gratification we once de- | 
lived from witnessing the performance of that accomplish- | 
and interesting being, Miss Lesugg, and the regret we 





Aliens.—At Paterson, one hundred and fifty aliens stated 
their intentions of becoming citizens of the United States 





" experienced when we imagined | that we should see her no | 


THE MINS ‘TREL. 





To Mrs. A. M. W. of Boston, the writer of the following poem, the 


committee awarded the premium of tweaty dollars. 


— — 
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A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS IN ABSENCE, 


Tux day has gone by, and the purple light 

Of evening blends with the shadows of night 

In the dimness and hush of twilight hour, 

Now comes the light breeze to the conscious flowes 
Tells his story of love with whispering breath 
Then away—away o'er the fragrant heet) ! 
No longer the woods with wild music ring ; 
Dy ep silence bas touched every living thing ; 
Save the whip-poor-will from yon leafy bowei 
And his note accords with the serious hour. 
The 


He saw the red sun go down in the west ; 


eagle looks out from his rockbuilt nest : 


And he marks the clouds on the mountain's brov 
Still keeping the tinge of his parting glow. 

The star of eve, from her temple of blue, 

Looks faintly down; and the tremulous dew 

Is tenderly clinging to bud and leaf, 

As conscious the hour of bliss how brief. 

Here oft let me wander ere close of night, 
While a beam yet lingers of fading light : 

For now, like a moonbeam, pale memory’s ray 
Sofily falls on the loved ones far away 

Now fondly L think of thy innocent wiles ; 

Thy clear blue eye, thy lip of smiles, 

Thy rosy slumber awaking to joy: 

When, when shall I clasp thee again, my boy ! 
” the fi 
That nature wears, though I love each trace 

Of her virgin beauty, whether the storm 


Though enshrined in my “ heart of hearts 


In terror and majesty wraps her form ; 

Or sunbeams lightly and joyously play 

Where the rivulet winds its verdant way :— 
Where old ocean groans in his hollow caves, 
While the restless bark skims the faithless waves 
When the gray morn breaks in golden hght ; 

Or the moon hangs pale on the cloud of night, 
Or at twilight hour, when the breezes take 
Their repose on the breast of the peaceful Inke 
Though dear to me all, | would not exchange 
One glad smile of thine for the whole bright rang: 
But the time may come, when thy presence, boy 
Shall be a part of these moments of joy— 
When passion subdued shall speak in thine eye 
And thy spirit be touched with the Deity ' 

how bright! 

It treads a fair sky, it pours a pure light: 


Oh! the star of a mother’s hope, 


On, on in a changeless course it goes ; 

And quenchless the beam from its source that flows 
If a moment lost, ‘tis ouly to burst 

Thro’ the gathering clouds, more clear than at firs’ 
Or though it has vacely with tempest striven, 
Its lessened ray is still bright toward Heaven. 


rf Vew- Vork Mirror, and Ladies Literary Ge 
TO J. BH. 
I L.now thee not '—nor do thy rhymes 


Une ray of light o'er memory throw 
Although they speak of former times, 

Aud thou wouldst seem Estelle to know 
In vain. thy harp is strung for me— 

A stranger's voice speaks in each tone 
Nor could its sweetest me lody 

Revive one thought of “ visions flown 
lor vanished years have left no trace 

Of aught thy mystic verse implies 
With me, romance has had no place, 

The past has nothing worth disguis 
The friends to whom I've said fareiwe!/ 

My heart bas never yet forgot 
In memory still the absent dwell— 


rhou art not there—! know thee mot. Estege 
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fay Loves. 


My first love was a blue-eyed girl, 







Whose simple sweetness tamed my years— 





Pure-hearted as a fresh snow-curl, 





Melted as easily to tears 





She was not beautiful, but yet, 





I never met such loveliness— 





She had the look men ne'er forget, 





Ne'er gaze upon, except to bless. 





You would have pass’d her m a throng, 





You might not heed her in the dance— 





She wat hd, but mingled not among 
The crowd of women—but her glance 






If you had met it in its power 
Of hallow’d meaning—if you came 
And found her at the better hour 
When looks were but a living flame, 








Aud words all music, it had been 
A fervent hour for thee. Pray heaven 






If this idolatry be sin, 
My broad transgression be forgiven ! 






I loved that girl devotedly, 
As glowing hearts will do in youth— 






I felt, 1 knew that I could die 





To make her happier, prove my truth— 





And yet I never kiss'd her brow, 
y 





Nor ever placed my lip to hers— 





I felt as one who comes to bow 





Among a spirit’s worshippers, 
‘Tis wonderful how mind will make 






A spell of any thing but death, 





How frequently its power will break 





With a mere tone, or look, or breath, 





Through all the heart's deep worldliness, 





And kindling its minutest chords, 





Will tune them all to tenderness— 
And when the hour of fever'd words 






Comes on them, it is strange to me 





How reverence chastens the strong power 





And tames the deep intensity 
Which nerves the passion of that how 






‘ 
I met her once when none were by 
I have not 





To heed our feelings 





Of that short hour one memory, 





Or trace upon me—'tis forgot 





Entirely and all. 1 know 
That I went tearlessly away 
With a stern struggling of wo, 


And pride that knew not to obey 








I believed 





About my heart strings. 
That she was gentle, holy—still 






I only knew I was bereaved 
Of angel hopes—knew that my will 
Was prouder than my love, and went 
And wrestled with my spirit. Now 
I look upon her innocent 
And light blue eye, her lip, her brow, 
And have no feeling. ‘Tis a token 
That other spell than love's is broken. 
* 7 °° . Z * * ’ 
I heard that they had sent her gold 
My love grew cold 





























From o'er the sea. 


I wish that poetry could paint 
The lineaments of beauty. Words 
Are made for feeling—they are faint 
Weak things for pencilling. The chords 
Of lyre and harp make melody 
On woman's love—but woman's bright 
And glorious image—woman's eye 
Of tears and tenderness, and light, 
Woman—bright woman, as she sprang 
Creation’s gem in Eden! Nay, 
{ cannot paint her—I have flung 
The task despairingly away. 
My next love was a beautiful 
And high-soul’d woman, She was then 








Just waiting for consumption’s full 
And perfect work. Her cheek had been 
Redder than it was now—her eye 
Brighter, but not so eloquent— 
Her cheek had now a deeper dye, 
And til! consumption came and blent 
Her paler colours there, the blush 
Of health and soul was on it. Now 
It colour'd only when the flush 
Of pain or thought pass'd o'er her brow 
I sat beside ber hour by hour, 
And mark'd that hectic till | knew 
Its lightest language 
Which pencilleth so sweet a hue 
Upon the cheek it feeds on! Strange 
The eye should grow so eloquent, 
So wonderfully calm, while change 
Is wasting momently its full 
And hallow'd language! Marvel, ye 
I loved that dying girl ’?—One eve, 
A calm, still summer eve, | went, 
As usual, to gaze and weave 
My dreams of ber and heaven. Her room 
Was fragrant with her fav'rite flowers 
Blooming in mockery of the bloom 
Which linger’d yet a few short hours 
Upon her marble cheek. Her hand 
Was press’d upon her brow—so white 
So thin, so wasted, they would stand 
And doubt if it were not the light 
Upon her snow-white robe. Decay, 
They call thee terrible, but come 
And breathe thou, even on the gay, 
Thy beautiful but feverish bloom ; 
It recks not if it cover death, 
Or pain, or suffering ; if thou hast 
But a slight carmine in thy breath, 
That thou may st beautify the wast« 
Thou workest on them; if thou givest 
The eye a softer language, chastening 
The temple at whose shrine thou livest, 
While onward to the dark grave hast’ning 
Thou shalt have no upbraiding. Well, 
Pil onward with my tale. The hours 
Pass'd fleetly as the lover's spell 
Will ever make them; the small flowers 
Had closed their leaves in sleep; the air 
Blew freshly on the sick one’s brow 
With a sweet influence, for there 
Lingered no flush of suffering now 
‘Tis a hard thing to write. 1 broke 
My tale of love to her; she press’d 
Her hand upon her brow; just spoke 
Of other love than mine—and was at rest 


I took the roses from her hair, 

For nothing else had motion there— 

And it seem’d strangely wrong to me 
That they should wave so triflingly, 

And go not perishing, nor waste, 

Though she to the damp grave had past 

. * * oa o * . 

I strew'd them, when the erowd was gone, 
Above her grave—they wither’d on. 


'Tis strange how soon the heart will spring 
Up from a load of suffering ; 

How very soon life's pulses flow 
Over the weariness of wo. 

I know not if it be in sooth 

A gentle thing. They tell of trath 
Which groweth charier when the lea! 
Of memory is writ by grief— 

I say I know not—it may be 

I have a sinful memory— 

But sure | am, that when I shed 
Tears for the beautiful, the dead— 
When the thick company of sighs 
Were spent in cherish’d memories, 
And life came freshly on—why, then 
[loved as fervently again 


Strange—strange power 











One night I mingled in a throng 
Of gather’d beauty. I was there 
A listener to the laugh, and song, 
And revelry that came from fair 
And bright-eyed creatures. There were feet 
Which flew like witchery, and curls 
Which bent down gracefully, to meet 
White snowy bosoms—sweet lip’d girls 
Like a bright visioning went by, 





And the loud laugh wes heard then constantly 


I met one woman there ot full 
And perfect intellect. Her eye 
Was dark, and very beautiful, 
And told of fervent poetry, 
And earnest thoughts beneath. Her tone 
Was like the murmuring of birds, 
Mage up of melody alone, 
And giving to her lightest words 
The power of music She was pale, 
For teeling wearieth the soul, 
And the sweet springs of life exhale 
Beneath the passionate control 
Of fever'd spirits. Yet her eye 
Would sometimes for a moment glow, 
And flash whew thought waked suddenly, 
And then athwart her cheek of snow 
Light clouds of colouring would steal, 
And vanish, as if weary life 
This ouly token could reveal 
That there was yet with death a little stritt 


She was a Christian. Oh! how death 
Is different when sent to bear 
His breath 


Seems like an augel minister 


His message to the saint. 
With tidings of release. He lays 
His hand upon the heart, and light 
On every hallow'd feature plays 
Deceitiully, yet sweetly bright. 
It may not be—but I have thought 
‘Twas only with the Christian so— 
Their very withering is so fraught 
With pure religion's fervent glow— 
The cheek is blanch'd so touchingly, 
Like the calm language of the eye— 
And then the lip—how could it be 
So pencilled for impurity ” 


We parted soon. "Twas only mine 
To pass as pilgrims pass a shrine, 
And look, and feel how gladly there 
Would | remain a worshipper. 

My heart is hers—and yet of me 
She nay not have one memory— 
She may go downward to her sleep 
And never dream that | shall weep— 
But, (if such motive be forgiven,) 
“Twill help to win me on to heaven. 


=1ailsas. 


The bieak cloud of death hath chilled over that brow 
Where the treasure of intellect late was enshrined 
And many a heart is left dessolate now, 
That caught so much light trom her radient mind 
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But though mourning is heard round the once cheerful hea:t 


And the firm eye of manhood is veiled with a tear, 
Yet, why mourn her early departure trom earth, 

When ye knew her too good for a resident here. 
She was pure as the snow-flake, and mild es the ra) 

That melts it when spring shows her smile in the w 
She was one of that order that cannot long stay 

In a sphere w here the purest are mostly oppress’! 
Then why should ye mourn that ber spirit hath passe 

To that place where the tootsteps of care cannot « 
In this world the rose-wreath is soon stripped by the 

And e’en to the youthful, joy often is dumb 
Then rather rejoice that the loved one is gone, 

In the bloom of her virtues, ere sorrow could blight 
That the curtain of death bath before her heen drawn 

An angel hath passed to the regions of light 
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